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A self-contained herd may be defined as a 
herd that is maintained by the rearing of the 
heifer calves of selected cows of the herd, and 
in which no animal is allowed to enter save 
under exceptional circumstances and_ the 
strictest scrutiny and subsequent isolation for 
period, and the members of the herd are not 
allowed to come in contact with other animals. 
In practice, it means that picked calves are 
reared to maintain the herd and a bull is kept 
for the purposes of the herd alone. The farm 
is well fenced to prevent cattle breaking in from 
adjoining farms, and vice versa, 

In bringing this subject before the Association 
1 am aware of the many obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of such herds; in fact, that it is impos- 
sible for many dairy farmers, especially dairy 
men in or near cities, but this should not be 
utilised as an argument against the establish- 
ment of such herds by people that are in a 
position to do so. 

The veterinary practitioner is in close touch 
with the herds in the country and understands 
the conditions under which they are maintained. 
and it is important that he should express his 
views on the subject, but it should be under- 
stood that what is impossible in one area may 
be a practicable proposition in another area. 
There are many farmers, especially smal! 
farmers and in poor districts, who never buy a 
cow, but rear their own calves. There are others 
who, through force of circumstances or owing 
to the nature of their trade or their surround- 
ings, rely on the calves born in the herd to 
maintain the herd. If this is so with farmers 


under more or less natural conditions, surely it - 


is capable of development with others, especi- 
ally having regard to the changes in this country 
in recent years—I refer to Cow Testing Associa- 
tions, increased dairying, ete. 

The main object in the establishment of a 
self-contained herd is to keep it free from such 
diseases as tuberculosis and contagious abortion. 
The establishment of self-contained herds is one 
of the important first real steps to be taken in 
the scheme of eradication of bovine tubercu- 

* Read before the Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of Ireland, at Dublin, November 23rd, 1932. 
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losis. In addition, it makes simpler the produc- 
tion of a high grade of milk. It is a noticeable 
fact that tuberculosis is rare in many of the 
small entirely self-contained herds, and in some 
of the poorer districts tuberculosis is practically 
unknown. On the other hand, in herds that are 
to a great degree self-contained, especially large 
herds, and as I might say well-to-do herds, the 
necessary steps have not been taken against 
disease, and tuberculosis and contagious abortion 
have caused great losses. It should therefore be 
recognised that the establishment of a self-con- 
tained herd, without at the same time eliminat- 
ing such diseases as tuberculosis and contagious 
abortion, may be a dangerous undertaking, 
because it has been found that the incidence of 
these diseases can be very high in herds of this 
nature, especially large herds. 


BUILDING UP A SELF-CONTAINED HERD 


In the process of establishing a self-contained 
herd it will be found necessary in many cases 
to have recourse to outside sources for building 
up the herd, and some risks must be taken, but 
these can be materially reduced by adopting the 
proper course, Once the herd is established great 
care must be exercised in selecting outside 
animals, such as bulls, and dealing with them 
before they are allowed to mix with the herd. 
In certain cases discriminate buying of animals, 
yearling heifers or even younger ones, may be 
a successful modification of the strictly self-con- 
tained herd, provided these animals are properly 
tested and no undue risks are taken. There are 
dairy farmers to whom the maintenance of a 
self-contained herd is an utter impossibility ; 
for example, a person with a large herd and 
little or no land must of necessity purchase a 
fair number of freshly-chlved cows throughout 
the year. It is not my intention to endeavour 
to influence such persons to take up a task at 
which they are certain to fail. 

There are great advantages to be gained from 
a self-contained herd, provided it is tubercle 
free and abortion free, such as (1) there is com- 
plete freedom from the losses due to tubercu- 
losis and in many cases losses that the farmer 
does not recognise; (2) there are no losses from 
contagious abortion; (3) the establishment of a 
high-yielding herd becomes simpler following the 
removal of the obstacles of tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion; (4) the herd becomes more 
valuable; (5) if combined with the production 
of milk of a low bacterial count, an increased 
price is obtained for the milk. 


DEPT. OF VET. MEDICINE 
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Near this city there are two self-contained 
herds that have been set up in recent years. 
There may be more, but I do not know of them. 
These herds were set up under veterinary super- 
vision, and I am of the opinion that many 
farmers around Dublin could set up like herds. 


BUILDING UP A TUBERCLE-FREE HERD 


The procedure in setting up a _ tubercle-free 
herd will depend upon whether there is a herd 
in existence or whether all new animals must 
be purchased. If the herd is already in exist- 
ence the difficulties met with will naturally 
depend to a large extent on the number of cows 
affected with the -disease and the position in 
which the owner finds himself as regards land, 
separate buildings, ete. 

The first step is to find out, by clinical exami- 
nation and by the aid of the tuberculin test, the 
number of animals affected. All animals show- 
ing clinical symptoms of tuberculosis should be 
immediately removed and the remainder of the 
herd subjected to the tuberculin test. When 
only a small number of animals are found to 
react to the tuberculin test they should be imme- 
diately disposed of. When there are, say, 30 per 
cent. affected and if the owner is not in a posi- 
tion to get rid of them immediately, they should 
be isolated and disposed of as soon as it is 
suitable to him to do so. On the removal of 
affected animals, or animals reacting to the 
tuberculin test, strict and thorough disinfection 
should be carried out. 

In six months the non-reactors are retested 
and if any react they should be disposed of or 
isolated, as the case may be. 

The tuberculin test should be applied on the 
non-reactors every six months until the herd is 
established tubercle free, and then every twelve 
months. 

Heifer calves from carefully selected cows 
should be reared and protected from the possi- 
hility of developing the disease. In order to 
sustain the milk supply, however, until such 
time as the calves are reared and reach their 
lactation period, it will be necessary to purchase 
new cows from outside sources, so as to main- 
tain the herd at its normal strength. The pur- 
chase of a new bull at times will also be 
necessary. 

In the purchase of these additional animals 
great care should be exercised; they must pass 
the tuberculin test before entering the herd and 
they must then be isolated from the remainder 
of the herd for a long period, even up to six 
months if possible, when a second test should 
be applied. It will be found that quite a number 
of cows passing the first test will react six 
months later and it is fairly evident that these 
cows have contracted the disease coming through 
fairs, markets, lairs. ete. 

In the purchase of fresh animals the best 


results are obtained by buying young animals 
and even heifers on their first calf, as the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis in heifers is very much 
lower than in cows. Some producers in this 
country are totally against the purchase of first- 
calf heifers; they say they are too contrary to 
handle, or they are likely to go wrong in their 
udders, and so on. It is my experience that 
there is no real objection to the purchase of 
heifers provided that a proper selection is made. 
If proper care were used in the purchase and 
handling of these animals many of the imaginary 
obstacles would disappear. 

I would like to emphasise the great necessity 
for thorough disinfection after the removal of 
an affected animal, and may I say that we are 
prone to rely too much on disinfectants. In 
Inany cases one notices farmers throwing large 
quantities of disinfectant around their sheds 
and premises generally without adopting the 
precaution of cleansing them first; this, of 
course, is expecting too much of disinfectants. 
Disinfection should be carried out under the 
supervision of an expert, otherwise it is gener- 
ally a failure; also in dealing with tuberculosis 
we must not be influenced by opinions put for- 
ward in connection with human tuberculosis and 
assume that the disease comes about as the 
result of bad feeding, wet season, and so on. 
We must recognise that the initial cause is a 
living organism that comes from affected 
animals through their discharges. 

When the herd is established tubercle free 
the animals must be kept from coming in con- 
tact with other animals on adjoining farms. 
Even on the farm itself it is necessary to re- 
strict the movement of pigs to prevent direct 
contact between them and the members of the 
herd, if steps are not also taken to eliminate 
tuberculosis from the pigs. It is possible that 
this may also apply to fowl, and certainly fowl 
should be prevented from entering cowsheds and 
contaminating foodstuffs. 

Where the existence of disease is extensive 
in the herd the disease cannot be eliminated 
for some considerable time, save at heavy ex- 
pense, and to the majority of farmers who are 
so unfortunate as to have herds extensively 
affected the only course is to adopt a gradual 
transference by a system such as Bang’s method, 
or some modification of it. If the farmer has 
two farms then the problem is a_ relatively 
simple one, as complete separation between the 
reactors and non-reactors can then be managed. 
In the course of time the reactors can be elimi- 
nated and gradual addition is made to the non- 
reacting portion of the herd. 

The producer who has not got two farms at 
his disposal must isolate as well as possible, 
taking special precaution to see that the re- 
actors are stalled in sheds separate from the 
non-reactors, and in sheds next to the outlet of 
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ihe drainage. Where there is only one shed, in 
many cases temporary isolation nevertheless can 
be carried out provided that the cause of tuber- 
culosis is understood by the owner. 

The following is a summary of the main 
points :— 

(1) Remove clinically affected animals and 
test the remainder, 

(2) If only a small number react, get rid 
of the reactors at once and if a fair 
number react isolate the reactors and 
get rid of them when suitable to cir- 
cumstances. 


(8) Retest the non-reactors in six months or 
less and then every six months until the 
herd is free. 


(4) Carry out thorough disinfection subse- 
quent to the detection of affected 
animals, 


(5) Rear heifer calves from selected cows 
of the herd and after six months in- 
clude them in half-yearly test. 


(6) Avoid purchase of new animals, but 
when necessary test before admitting 
to the herd, and then isolate for a 
period even up to six months and re- 
test before allowing to mix with the 
herd. 


(7) Keep the herd from contact with other 
animals by having good fences, ete. 


(8) In cases where the herd is extensively 
affected and it is necessary to avoid 
big loss, adopt Bang’s method or ; 
modification of it. 

These steps are not easy and it will be found 
that the main obstacle is the purchase of an 
animal with a fair guarantee that it is tubercle 
free and likely to remain tubercle free; in other 
words, it is troublesome to replace animals that 
have been discarded from the herd. 

The purchase of the tubercle-free cow is the 
fundamental question in the establishment of 
tubercle-free herds, and the initial step to be 
taken in the campaign for the eradication of 
tuberculosis in this country. We often hear of the 
humbers of cows affected with tuberculosis, but 
I would advocate looking at the matter from 


another point of view. It is not easy to estimate ~ 


the number of tubercle-free cows in this country, 
but accepting that 70 per cent. of the young or 
fairly young cows and 90 per cent. of the heifers 
are free from tuberculosis, surely it should be 
possible to market them or at least some of them, 
with a fair guarantee; in addition, there are 
undoubtedly certain areas the cows from which 
it is unusual to find affected with tuber- 
culosis, but it is a notable fact that they soon 
develop it as the result of direct or indirect 
contact with affected animals through the 
medium of fairs, markets, ete. 


In carrying out the tuberculin test it is neces- 
sary that great care should be exercised in the 
procedure adopted; for example, using the sub- 
cutaneous test when there is a suspicion that 
the animal has been already recently tested, or 
has received a dose of tuberculin. Tubereculin 
from a reliable source should be obtained and 
steps should be taken to control the sale of it. 
Perhaps it is not out of place for me to say 
that for general testing I favour the double 
intradermic test, but I use the subcutaneous test, 
say, once in eighteen months, as a control. In 
purchasing freshly-calved heifers I have found 
that it is necessary to use the double intradermie 
test. Considerable numbers of these animals 
have high temperatures for days subsequent to 
purchase and as many of them are purchased 
subject to passing the tuberculin test the buyers 
and the sellers must get early decisions. 

In the past a lot of good work has been done 
based on the results obtained from the subeu- 
taneous test, 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
There is little doubt that contagious abortion 


is a very great obstacle to the progress of the 


dairy farmer, and to my mind it is the most 
serious disease met with; moreover, the conse- 
quences are more apparent to the farmer than 
those attendant upon other diseases. To the 
dairy farmer who is endeavouring to get to- 
gether a high-yielding herd by selecting suitable 
cows and eliminating bad milkers, this disease 
is a serious hindrance. The usual history is as 
follows: one cow aborts, followed by others, 
with serious Consequential loss—poor condition, 
difficulty in getting cows in calf again, recurring 
abortions, dislocations of the routine procedure 
for a steady supply of milk throughout the year, 
and the necessity of purchasing new cows to 
take the place of those that have aborted. Some 
dairy farmers, especially those in cities, give up 
breeding and fatten the cows when they finish 
milking, on account of the serious losses and 
troubles of contagious abortion; in fact, this 
was the procedure adopted by the Dublin dairy- 
men years ago. 

Stripper cows and even fat cows are now 
realising such low prices that dairy farmers 
ineet with considerable losses on the,sale of these 
animals. It is necessary for the dairy farmer 
of to-day to retain his cows when possible or 
sell them as fresh calvers. 

This question of contagious abortion is 
becoming more important in consequence of in- 
creased dairy farming and the building up of 
herds of good milkers through the medium of 
Cow Testing Associations. 

In herds in which contagious abortion does 
not exist, every effort, no matter what the 
trouble or expense may be, should be made to 
keep this disease out. In herds where only a 
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small number of animals are affected, by taking 
the necessary steps the disease should be elimi- 
nated. In herds that are extensively affected, 
and in which a large number of cows are affected 
and abortions are recurrent, it is more difficult 
to eliminate this disease, except under heavy 
expense, or isolation for a number of years. In 
Inany respects the process of setting up of an 
abortion-free herd is similar to the steps to be 
taken in establishing a tubercle-free herd. The 
blood of all the animals should be examined by 
the agglutination test and if all the samples are 
negative the farmer may regard himself as 
lucky. If the blood of only a few animals be 
positive to the agglutination test these animals 
should be eliminated at once. In the event of a 
larger number of animals reacting, and if the 
farmer does not wish to go to the expense of 
disposing of them at once, reactors should be 
effectually isolated. 

In about four to six weeks it is necessary to 
have a second agglutination test, and in all cases 
of cows and heifers in calf the blood should be 
tested a short time after calving. 

On farms in which the blood of the animals is 
negative to the agglutination test and also in 
cases where reactors are disposed of, it is neces- 
sary to take strict measures to prevent the 
entrance of the disease. In cases where it is 
essential to purchase new animals the blood 
should be submitted to the agglutination test 
and only negative cases allowed to enter the 
herd on condition that they be isolated until the 
blood is retested in about six weeks. If possible, 
only maiden heifers should be purchased, and I 
use the expression “ maiden ’’ heifers its 
strictest sense, The agglutination test may not 
be reliable with the blood of an in-calf cow or 
an in-calf heifer, and in the event of the pur- 
chase of such animals the blood should be re- 
examined a short time after calving. It is 
difficult or impossible at the present time to buy 
animals with a guarantee of freedom from con- 
tagious abortion, and it is not easy to buy a cow 
from a dealer on the condition that her bldod 
passes the agglutination test, because healthy- 
looking animals and animals that have calved 
normally may still be affected with abortion and 
capable of transmitting it. 

Of course, no other bovine animals should be 
allowed on the farm and no members of the 
herd should be allowed to leave the farm even 
temporarily. In the process of building up a 
herd, thorough disinfection is essential just as 
in the case of tuberculosis, especially in the 
event of an abortion occurring, or after the 
calving of animals that are reactors to the agglu- 
tination test. Regarding disinfection, we must 
realise that a large number of animals are in- 
fected by reason of the contamination of food 
and water. 

The mode of entrance of contagious abortion 


into herds is usually through the newly-pur- 
chased cows, and this proves the value of self- 
contained herds. It has often been said that 
a dairy farmer goes to the market, pays £25 for 
a cow, and brings home £300 worth of trouble. 

My remarks have been made from the point 
of view of economy to the farmer. Much has 
been written on the relation of undulant fever 
in man to contagious abortion in cattle and 
there is good research work taking place in con- 
nection with undulant fever in man. At the 
moment we have the clear evidence’ that 
contagious abortion is prevalent in the dairy 
herds, and undulant fever, as caused by con- 
tagious abortion, is unknown here. 


Clean Milk 


The expression “ clean milk ” is not intended 
to mean milk from which dirt has been 
abstracted, but milk that has been handled in 
such a way that foreign matter at no time is 
allowed to enter into it; that it has a low bac- 
terial content and will not go sour for days, the 
time depending upon the temperature—in short, 
milk that is taken from a healthy cow, handled 
under clean conditions, cooled and bottled and 
given to the consumer in raw condition. 

To produce milk of this quality, it is necessary 
that the producer, milkers, ete., should have a 
thorough knowledge of cleanliness and have 
some knowledge of bacteriology and should give 
the keenest attention to detail. In addition, 
strict observance of the following is essential : 
Buildings to be in a suitable condition. Proper 
appliances and utensils to be used. Good water 
supply and steam, and adequate artificial and 
natural light. 

It will be found that a large number of milk 
producers can adapt themselves to these cir- 
cumstances without prohibitive cost. It must, 
however, be clearly understood that costly build- 
ings, fittings, and appliances will not of them- 
selves guarantee clean milk; in fact, inferior 
milk can be produced in these circumstances if 
the management is slack and details are over- 
looked. On the other hand, milk of a very high 
quality can be produced by a moderate outlay 
provided that the milk producer understands the 
question and gives active supervision, It is clear 
that an understanding of the question is the 
main factor, and when the milk producer takes 
an active interest, he very soon discovers the 
proper steps to take. There must be, of course, 
seme recompense for those who take the pains 
to go to the expense of securing the production 
of the proper article, so that they may be 
recouped the extra expenditure involved and the 
Inore expert supervision given. This recompense 
is realised in two ways: (1) prevention of losses 
due to souring and a saving of the enormous 
expenditure being incurred at the present day 
in pasteurising and sterilising milk to prevent it 
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going sour; (2) increased prices from the con- 
sumer for the milk, especially if guaranteed 
tubercle free. 

Tue Cowsnep.—It is true that milk of the 
highest standard as regards cleanliness can be 
produced in bad sheds, but only on certain occa- 
sions when there is the strictest supervision. 
As a rule, sheds must be in fair condition as 
regards repair, ventilation and light. To 
minimise labour they must be easy to clean and 
easy to Keep clean, and have properly constructed 
floors so that the cows do not dirty themselves. 
Concrete, although not perfect, is the most satis- 
factory material for the floor. Lines and 
grooves in the concrete should be avoided, as 
they make cleaning difficult. In laying down 
the concrete it should be finished off with a 
wooden float; or, before the concrete is dry, 
slightly roughened; some use granite chippings 
in the concrete; then, if the floor is kept clean 
with water it will not be slippery. 

For the production of a high quality milk, a 
special milking shed will give the best results, 
but I doubt if it is a practicable proposition for 
the majority of milk producers. In the ordinary 
cowshed, if there is a good impervious floor with 
a suitable arrangement of trough, cowbeds and 
channels, and the walls are impervious to a 
height of four feet or so, the remainder being 
tight so as to hold no dust, and, further, pro- 
vided there is reasonable light, both natural and 
artificial, and ventilation, the production of a 
very high standard of milk is possible as far as 
the shed is concerned. 

With reference to the light, three square feet 
per cow evenly distributed throughout the shed 
may be taken as the standard. In the absence 
of electricity and gas, some form of lamp giving 
a bright light, such as a petrol lamp, is neces- 
sary. There are on sale very efficient petrol and 
oil incandescent lamps. 

Proper ventilation depends to a great extent 
on the cubic space of the shed and this is one 
of the biggest difficulties in dealing with exist- 
ing sheds and the erection of new ones. Of 
course, the bigger the shed the more expensive 
it was to construct, and in the past the shed 
was built and then as many cows as possible 
were put into it; whereas by a little more con- 
sideration of the floor space the sheds could 
have been very much better with very little 
extra expense. 

In sheltered positions, many sheds can be of 
inuch lower cubic capacity and still be good 
sheds if they are open or half-open along one 
side, 

In sheds of large cubie capacity, ventilation 
is an easy matter, but in a shed of small cubic 
capacity it is difficult, due to draughts, and it 
is notable that in draughty sheds it is the 
milkers and others who complain and the cows 
appear to be unaffected. 


As regards cows, it is essential that the long 
hairs be clipped from around the udders, and 
that they be groomed all over at least once every 
day, but not within 45 minutes of milking so 
that there may be no dust during the process 
of milking. The cow’s udder must be washed 
and dried immediately before milking com- 
mences and if a proper bucket and cloths are 
available this procedure takes up little time. 


On several farms I have observed the loins, 
hips, udders and all the hind-quarters of the 
cow washed with cold water through a_ hose, 
and the cows after this treatment look as if 
they had come out of a cold bath. The water 
is then scraped from them with scrapers and 
they are dried in an incredibly short time. This 
procedure goes on morning and night, summer 
and winter, without any ill effects. I do not 
suggest that this practice is essential, but it 
certainly helps in the production of a high grade 
of milk. 

The milkers’ hands must be washed, scrubbed 
and dried. ‘ Dry milking ’* must be practised 
and “ wet milking ” abolished. It is surprising 
the large number of *“ dry milkers ”? one comes 
across in this country, The first few streams of 
the milk must not be allowed into the milking 
pail, as they contain a certain number of 
bacteria. Properly constructed covered milking 
pails must be used. When the milking of each 
cow is finished, the milk must be immediately 
removed from the cowshed to the milk room, 
where it is strained and cooled. 


All milking utensils and appliances, including 
milk pail, strainers, coolers, churns and other 
appliances used in connection with the milking 
or with which the milk comes in contact, must 
he rinsed in cold water to remove traces of milk 
and then thoroughly washed, scrubbed in hot 
water and rinsed and then sterilised by steam. 
When cleaning agents (such as soda) are used 
they should be completely removed by thorough 
rinsing. If the sterilisation is properly carried 
out the condensation watey is evaporated by the 
heat of the utensils. When the sterilisation of 
churns is carried out in a proper way there is 
no necessity to ‘‘ air’’ them. When it is found 
necessary to “ air” churns it is an indication 
that the washing and sterilisation are jmperfect. 

The milkers must wear clean washable over- 
alls, and use suitable milking stools that can 
be washed and sterilised. It is useless for a 
milker thoroughly to wash his hands and then 
take up a dirty milking stool and contaminate 
his hands again before going to milk. 

The importance of the efficient cooling of milk 
on the farm is apparent, and for this purpose 
a proper water supply is essential. A proper 
water supply is also essential for the washing 
of the utensils and appliances and for the pur- 
poses of the cattle. / 
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Milking machines are becoming popular again, 
due to the fact that farmers are taught how to 
use them properly and the necessity for thorough 
cleansing and sterilisation. The value of milk- 
ing by a machine is readiky understood when 
one realises the difference from hand milking, 
and in this connection experiments are urgently 
required to prove the possibilities of eliminating 
stripping after milking by a machine. 

In my experience I have found that many 
dairy farmers are inclined to rely on expensive 
buildings and expensive equipment and overlook 
the simple and inexpensive cleanliness at milk- 
ing. In addition, people who got to know 
“ bacterial counts ’’ rely on efficient cooling, or 
J might say too efficient cooling, to mask the 
results of ineflicient milking. 

It has been my endeavour to interest you and 
focus your attention on, first, a self-contained 
herd, then the necessity for having it tubercle 
free, and then the value of the freedom from 
contagious abortion, and these backed up by the 
production of clean milk. 


{At the conclusion of his paper, Mr. Dolan 
exhibited a number of interesting lantern slides, 
illustrative of pathological conditions dealt with 
in his paper, and of cowshed construction and 
appliances, and milking utensils.—KEb., V.R.] 


At the close of Mr. Dolan’s paper and demon- 
stration, Mr. A. A. DONNELLY (President), in call- 
ing on Mr. Daly to open the discussion, said: “ We 
have had a most interesting and instructive paper 
and demonstration from Mr. Dolan, | The paper is 
one of much interest to the practitioner; it is of 
special interest to the part-time Veterinary Officer 
engaged in dairy inspection and also to the whole- 
time officer engaged in our cities. © It is up to the 
profession to see that our country is provided 
with a sound, clean, wholesome milk supply. It 
is our special work, 

Preparing the paper and demonstration must 
have then up a _lot of time and as we know 
what a busy man Mr. Dolan is, we appreciate his 
goodness in providing the Association with such 
an excellent subject for debate. The paper has 
been. written by one whom we know to pe a 
specialist in his own particular branch of the 
profession. 

“Mr. Dolan has been fortunate in securing Mr. 
Daly, of Swords, to open the debate. Mr. Daly, 
we know, has taken always a keen interest in the 
production of tubercle-free milk, and has been 
the mainstay in building up several tubercle-free 
herds in North Co. Dublin. I hope everyone pre- 
sent will take part in the discussion. 

“T now declare the paper open for discussion, 
and will call on Mr. Daly.” 


Discussion 


Mr. F. J. DALY, having complimented Mr. Dolan 
on the excellence of his paper, said that tubercu- 
lin-tested herds were singularly free from most 
diseases generally met with in dairy cows. It 
seemed to him that the general resistance to 
disease in such herds was remarkably high, and 


this was an argument which should be used in 
advising farmers and dairymen to have their 
herds free tuberculosis. 
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He believed that cows contracted tuberculosis 
in fairs and markets and on dealers’ premises 
while being kept for these markets, and that many 
of these cows passed the first tuberculin test 
on entering a herd, but failed on the second test. 

He wondered whether it was possible that one 
intradermal tuberculin test could confer an im- 
munity to a second test of the same kind if 
carried out within a short time. His own ex- 
perience was that it did not, but that an intra- 
dermal test might produce an immunity to a sub- 
cutaneous test if the latter were done shortly 
after. 

He did not think that the percentage of younger 
cows alfected with tuberculosis was so much 
lower than older cows as was usually believed, 
excepting when one compared very old cows with 
very young ones. He believed that the majority 
of cows became infected as calves, and was of 
opinion that creameries were a_ considerable 
source of spread of the disease among calves 
through the returned separated milk. It had been 
his experience that a very much greater percent- 
age of cows coming from creamery areas reacted 
than those coming from areas where there were 
no creameries. He was of opinion that all separ- 
ated milk should be well boited before being re- 
turned to the farmers. 

In discussing the disinfection of byres, Mr. Daly 
said that the only effective means of disinfection 

yas a large paratlin blow lamp, such as was used 
for braizing metals. Elaborate buildings and fittings 
had much tess to do with the production of clean 
milk than attention to details in milking. One of 
his clients, who for some years had been pro- 
ducing milk with an extremely low bacterial 
count, had until recently had a very poor outfit, 
but his attention to the milking and cleanliness of 
his cows had kept him at the top of the list of 
producers of clean milk—his monthly bacterial 
count, with few exceptions, being well within the 
four figure mark. Cleanliness of the cows’ udders 
and quarters and the milkers’ hands had a great 
deal to do with prosuction of having 
a low bacterial count. 

There was no need to have grooves in the floors 
of byres: cows did not slip on plain concrete if 
it was washed regularly. The use of milking 
sheds, although to be recommended, was not very 
practicable, because of the time lost in changing 
the cows. Sunlight for cows was of the utmost 
importance, and for this reason when advising 
on the erection of a cow byre he always laid great 
stress on having a southern aspect. 

For clipping the quarters and udders of cows 
it was very important to have a special cow- 
clipping head, which was supplied withsome makes 
of machine; the ordinary horse-clipping head was 
of little or no use. It was a very good plan to 
have running water for the milkers to wash their 
hands during milking time, because if an ordi- 

nary basin were used the tendency was for them 
to wash their hands repeatedly in the same water. 

The first few streams of milk should be col- 
lected and used for calf feeding. If allowed to 
get on the floor it caused a sour smell in the byre, 
even though the floor was otherwise clean. 

The milking machine, where carefully handled, 
was the ideal method of milking cows, but if there 
was the slightest carelessness in handling or 
sterilising it, it was ruinous to the bacterial count. 
For instance, if the teat cups should fall off dur- 
ing milking, the vacuum would draw in a large 
quantity of dirt and bacteria from the floor. If 
this should happen the unit should not be used 
again until washed and sterilised. 

{t was surprising how low the bacterial count 
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could be kept when milking was done by hand. 
In his experience, slight carelessness in milking 
by hand was not nearly so disastrous to the bac- 
terial count as an equal amount of carelessness 
with a machine, but he repeated that the machine 
was the best method if it was properly handled. 
The stripping after the machine was a part of the 
milking that required a great deal of care, because 
although the machine might do its work perfectly, 
‘arelessness in the stripping might snail the bac- 
terial count of the whole bulk of that particular 
milking. 

Professor J. F. CrarG expressed his appreciation 
of Mr. Dolan’s paper and his demonstration of 
the requirements for the production and distribu- 
tion of clean milk. He agreed that the self-con- 
tained herd was the ideal herd, which might be 
rendered and kept both tubercle free and abortion 
free. He had experience of that in regard to 
contagious abortion, and the investigations of the 
Hannah Dairy Research Institute supported that 
view in respect of tuberculosis. These latter in- 
vestigations were made in connection with 96 
tubercle-free herds, and it was found that of these 
only 18 remained tubercle free over a number of 
years, and these 18 were self-contained herds. 

It was also demonstrated in other herds that the 
sources of re-introduction of the disease were 
bought-in stock, although tuberculin tested in 34 
per cent. of the cases, and that 24.5 per cent. of 
the other cattle which became infected in these 
herds were infected from contact with these re- 
cently purchased cows. It might therefore be 
said that 48 per cent. of the re-infections were due 
to bought-in stock. 

Both from the point of view of tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion, it was advisable to introduce 
only maiden heifers, where that was possible, to 
make good any vacancies in a tubercle-free, abor- 
tion-free herd. Only a small proportion of these 
animals were affected with tuberculosis and very 
rarely were they the subject of Bang’s disease. 


‘In-ealf. heifers and cows should be avoided on 


account of the fact that sometimes these animals 
did not react to the agglutination test for con- 
tagious abortion, when they were infected during 
the period of gestation, until they aborted or for 
two or three weeks afterwards. 

It would be a great advantage if cows or heifers 
could be purchased from places where tubercu- 
losis was rare or non-existent, and he wondered if 
Mr. Dolan had good grounds for believing that 
such places or areas were in reality to be found 
in this country. 

With regard to disinfection of cowsheds, he 
thought the blow lamp was the most reliable 
agent. 

After elimination of cows reacting to tuberculin, 
one of the problems of importance was the dis- 
posal of manure. Infected manure should be used 
only for tillage fields and it had been shown that 
the droppings of infected cows on pasture might 
retain their virulence for about six months. It 
was therefore necessary that tubercle-free cattle 
should not be pastured on such fields until at 
least six months has elapsed after infected animals 
had been removed. - 

There was also the risk of infection from pigs 
and to a slight extent from poultry. 

In view of the increasing attention being paid 
to the transmission of undulant fever to the human 
subject from cows infected with Bang’s disease, 
it looked as if the medical profession were form- 
ing the opinion that raw milk for human consump- 
tion should only be used when it came from herds 
which were free not only from tuberculosis but 
from contagious abortion, and that all other milk 
should be pasteurised. It was well known that at 


least 40 per cent. of cows infected with Bang’s 
disease excreted for long periods, either continu- 
ously or intermittently, varying numbers of 
Brucella abortus in the milk, and that this milk, 
as well as contact with infected animats, might 
prove a source of infection to man. 

As regards the bacterial count, it could not be 
too strongly emphasised that it only gave an indi- 
cation of the keeping qualities of the milk: it did 
not give any evidence as to the presence of tuber- 
culosis or contagious abortion. For the most part 
the organisms which formed the colonies in cul- 
ture on agar plates were saprophytic. Some im- 
portance was attached to the presence of Bacillus 
coli in quantity. 

Finally, he would like to ask Mr. Dolan what 
was his method of collecting bronchial discharge 
or sputum from cows suspected of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. It was not always easy, and a con- 
venient method would be a great boon to practi- 
tioners. 

Mr. P. J. Howarp thanked Mr. Dolan for the ° 
trouble he had taken in preparing such an exten- 
sive paper. He was glad that the veterinary pro- 
fession were awakening to the importance of the 
matter: the public required to be educated to the 
importance of pure clean milk and unless they 
were, there would be no demand for high-grade 
milk at an increased price. Cows should be kept 
as far as possible under natural conditions. ‘The 
building should have plenty of air and light and 
the walls and floors should be of concrete to facili- 
tate cleanliness. It was important that ihe 
milkers should be clean in their methods of milk- 
ing and handling the milk, as cleanliness was of 
vital importance. Milking machines were com- 
ing more into vogue. There were three in Co. 
Clare and one had been in use for fourteen years 
and had been a success. The reactors to tuber- 
culin and to the agglutination test should not be 
sold out of the herd except to butchers; when 
sold into other herds they were a fruitful means 
of spreading the disease. There was a smaller 
proportion of reactors among heifers than among 
cows. Old cows, say over twelve years, should 
not be kept. 

Mr. O’LEARY expressed the view that the im- 
portant advantage to the dairyman in producing 
high-grade milk was the high price he received 
for it. It was quite possible to produce an abor- 
tion-free and tubercle-free herd in self-contained 
herds: he had one such herd at present under 
his care. He would like to know from Mr. Dolan 
why it was he expressed personal preference for 
the double intradermal as compared with the sub- 
cutaneous test when speaking of self-contained 
herds. In the case of herds other than self-con- 
tained he could well understand it. He under- 
stood that when the intradermal test was applied 
and a broth injection made as well, the reaction 


-from the latter was indistinguishable from the 


positive reaction produced by the intradermal 
test. 

He believed the subcutaneous test was 99 per 
cent. reliable when properly applied, but he had 
yet to learn to what percentage the double intra- 
dermal was reliable. 

From his experience of cowsheds, open sheds 
were not to be recommended, as cows were liable 
to chill, especially if washed down with cold 
water. Moreover, cattle went back very much in 
their milk under those conditions. He thought 
at least a four feet wall behind the cows was the 
best that could be expected and cows should be 
scraped and well dried after washing. 

He was also very pleased to see, by the table 
of expenses for setting up tubercle-free herds 
shown by Mr. Dolan on a slide, that the veteri- 
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nary expenses represented the smallest item. This 
was most important from the professional point of 
view, as dairymen were always afraid of the 
veterinary expenses. 

Mr. J. J. Dunpon observed that there was a 
difficulty in getting people to drink high-grade 
milk. He had tried without avail to interest the 
medical profession in the matter: they seemed 
indifferent. He presumed that members had seen 
the article in an English newspaper in which it 
was stated by a veterinary surgeon that drinking 
tuberculous milk produced immunity to tubercu- 
losis. He found doctors in Ireland to be of the 
same opinion. 

Mr. P. Harnetr thanked Mr. Dolan for his ad- 
mirable paper, which covered too much ground 
for adequate discussion. It dealt with a matter 
of vital importance. He thanked Mr. Magee for 
his candid admissions. The veterinary profes- 
sion were not sufliciently acquainted with the 
matter. Clean milk was a subject in itself, and 
a few more papers on it should be read at other 
centres. He would have liked to see more practi- 
tioners present. Very expensive machinery was 
not necessary in the production of high-grade 
milk. Attention to ordinary hygiene was the im- 
portant point. Firstly, the cows and, secondly, 
the milk vessels, must be clean. For steaming 
purposes a galyanised tank with a wooden cover, 
which costs about ¢4 15s., was suitable. Three 
primus stoves under the tank would produce the 
steam. 

Professor T. G. Browne, in congratulating Mr. 
Dolan on his excellent paper, said that he was glad 
to know that Mr. Dolan had no intention of 
frightening the public in that country regarding 
the alleged danger of undulant fever in man 
being contracted through the consumption of 
cow’s milk. They were now commencing the 
formation of tubercle-free herds in that country, 
and there was just the danger that, by complicat- 
ing the issue by a demand that these herds should 
also be abortion free, owners might be dis- 
couraged from making any attempt at the pro- 
duction of milk from tubercle-free herds. Further- 
more, by introducing to the public another alleged 
danger regarding the milk supply, in that undu- 
lant fever might be contracted through milk, a 
demand for pasteurised milk might be created 
and, should that occur, the veterinary surgeon’s 
part would be finished so far as the production of 
a pure milk supply was concerned. They had 
no evidence that the presence of Br. abortus in 
the milk supply of that country was a grave public 
health danger; in fact, there was considerable 
evidence in the opposite direction. They kifew 
that contagious abortion was very prevalent in 
that country and they had been told that night, on 
reliable authority, that 40 per cent. of infected 
cows secreted the causal organism in their milk, 
so that practically everyone who consumed milk 
must be consuming this organism in considerable 
numbers and yet only five or six suspected cases 
of undulant fever had been reported in Ireland up 
to the present, despite the fact that the medical 
profession had been on the look-out for this 
disease for several years. : 

At the N.V.M.A. Congress at Folkestone in the 
summer of this year it was learned that some 
hundreds of cases of undulant fever in man 
alleged to have been caused by the Br. abortus 
had been reported in Great Britain, but the diag- 
nosis of the great majority of these cases had been 
based on two combined factors, namely, the pre- 
sence of recurrent attacks of fever and a positive 
reaction of the patient’s blood to the Br. abortus 
by the agglutination test. Only in a very small 
percentage of cases was it possible to isolate from 


the patient an organism indistinguishable by ordi- 
nary laboratory tests from the Br. abortus. The 
question was, did diagnosis based only on those 
two factors proved beyond doubt that the Br. abor- 
tus was the actual cause of the fever? In his 
opinion, further evidence was required before 
definite conclusions could be arrived at. It was 
now known that the blood of some who 
were perfectly healthy and who had never had 
symptoms of undulant fever would react to the 
Br. abortus, and there was good evidence of that 
from the results of the tests of the blood of 98 
veterinary surgeons at the Folkestone Congress. 
These results were published recently in the 
Veterinary Record, and it was there seen that, 
of the 98 veterinary surgeons tested, 16 reacted 
and only one of these had a history of having 
had symptoms which might be regarded as sus- 
picious of undulant fever, and this was not the 
person who gave the very high reaction of 1—220. 

On the other hand, there were some people who 
for a time had recurrent attacks of fever without 
apparent cause and, in fact, had all the symptoms 
of undulant fever, but who did not react either to 
the Br. abortus or the B. melitensis. 

Two groups of people therefore existed; one 
consisting of those who reacted to the Br. abortus, 
but did not show any symptoms of undulant fever, 
and the other consisting of those who had all the 
symptoms of undulant fever, but whose blood 
gave no reaction. In neither case was such a 

erson regarded as being infected with undulant 
ever, but should these two factors (the reaction 
to the Br. abortus and the fever attacks) happen 
to exist in the same individual, the case. was diag- 
nosed as one of undulant fever. It was only 
reasonable to assume that in a certain number of 
people those two factors might exist together as 
a mere coincidence, the one having no relation 
whatever to the other. 

For this reason, together with the fact that con- 
tagious abortion in cattle was so prevalent in this 
country, whilst suspicious cases of undulant fever 
were so rare, he thought that more evidence was 
required before it could be concluded that the 
Br. abortus was a danger to the public health. 
He was therefore glad to learn that Mr. Dolan 
did not intend to take any steps to create a panic 
regarding the dangers of the milk supply in this 
connection. 

Professor O’ConNor said he also wished to 
thank Mr. Dolan for his very instructive and very 
interesting paper and demonstration. He had 
nothing to add to what other speakers had said 
regarding the subject of the paper. 

Mr. J. S. MacCann said he had come to the 
meeting at great personal inconvenience, but was 
amply recompensed by the excellent practical 
paper which he had just heard. He thanked Mr. 
Dolan very heartily. 

The lot of the part-time inspector under the 
Dairy and Cowsheds Order was not a very happy 


‘one. His reports to the local Board were often 


ignored, and his recommendations passed over. 
If an inspector were at all keen to have clean milk 
produced his ardour was thereby damped. 

Some of the dairy herds in his district were 
kept under almost ideal conditions, with all the 
latest machinery installed, and the milkers pro- 
vided wih proper overalls and caps; but in 
general there was difficulty in getting owners to 
pay sufficient attention to the cleanliness of cow’s 
udders, and milkers’ hands and clothing. 

There should be a change in the responsible 
authority; the local Board was not sufficiently 
independent to deal properly with inspectors’ 
complaints. 
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He mentioned the case of a friend of his who 
was at present in hospital in Dublin, suffering 
from recurring fever. His blood when tested 
proved negative for typhoid, but positive for 
Brucella abortus. Samples of milk from four 
sources from which he obtained his supply all 
showed the presence of these bacilli also. The 
disturbing feature about the case was that after 
seven weeks’ treatment there was no improve- 
ment. What would be the ultimate result, the 
jocal medical attendant would like to know. 

At the end of the discussion the PRESIDENT 
(Mr. Donnelly) again congratulated Mr. Dolan on 
his very interesting paper, which had provoked 
an excellent discussion. He said he would like 
to refer to some of the matters raised in the paper, 
but as it was then such a very late hour and as 
some of his points had been mentioned by Mr. 
Howard and others, he would not delay the mem- 
bers further, but would call on Mr. Dolan to reply. 


THe REPLY 


Mr. DoLan thanked the President and the mem- 
bers present for the way in which they received 
his paper. Proceeding, he observed that Mr. 
Daly’s statements as to disease being less common 
in tubercle-free herds was borne out by the ex- 
perience of Americans. 

Post-mortem returns showed that heifers were 
much less frequently affected with tuberculosis 
than were cows. He gave up buying cows, especi- 
ally from certain areas, as a very large proportion 
of them reacted on the second tuberculin test. 
It was possible to establish abortion-free herds, 
and he relied on the agglutination test under the 
guidance of Prof. Craig: by paying attention to 
essential points he found the agglutination test 
reliable. For six years in one abortion-free herd 
two cows aborted, but they were not affected 
with contagious abortion and were allowed to go 
with the herd and nothing happened. The real 
danger lay in the in-calf heifer. 

He would recommend Vita glass instead of ordi- 
nary glass for windows or skylights: it was not 
much more expensive. The milking machine was 
costly for less than thirty cows, but for a larger 
number it was cheaper than milking by hand. 

Prof. Craig supported him in the matter of abor- 
tion and tubercle-free herds. Young animals 
might be taken in with strict precautions. It was 
well known in the markets that tuberculosis was 
prevalent in cows from certain districts. Parts 
of Kerry were practically free from tuberculosis. 
He was not afraid of avian tuberculosis affecting 
cattle, but a cow might contract it to a sufficient 
extent to react and in this way a good cow might 
be lost to the herd. A cow might be sufficiently 
affected with human tuberculosis to react. Undu- 
lant fever in man was not proved to be caused by 
abortion in cattle. 

He had tried masks and various devices for the 


collection of sputum, and had abandoned them . 


all. Mr. O’Donovan was an expert at making 
cows cough and after the coughing he collected 
the sputum from the wall in front of the animal. 
If the necessary care were taken one was not likely 
to make a mistake, and large numbers of cases had 
been dealt with in this way without error. Mr. 
Howard’s suggested method of the disposal of re- 
actors might be practised later on, but at present 
it would offer too great an obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of tubercle-free herds. 

_As regards the slaughter of all old cows, it was 
difficult to define an old cow. 

In reply to Mr. O’Leary, he would like to em- 
phasise that he had stated that the producer must 
get a higher price for tubercle-free milk. He 
thought the subcutaneous test was not as good as 


the double intradermal as a six-monthly test. It 
had been explained that if broth were injected on 
the same side as the tuberculin in the intradermal 
test it might show a _ reaction in tuberculous 
animals. 

Mr. Magee stressed too much the need of warmth 
for dairy cattle. Many cattle did well in open 
sheds. 

There was a great demand for tubercle-free 
milk, even at an increased price, but the dairy 
farmer hesitated about incurring the expense in- 
volved in its production. He did not agree with 
Mr. Dundon that people would not pay an in- 
creased price for tubercle-free milk. 

The question of immunity had been mooted in 
the Press and it was a dreadful thing to use the 
argument that immunity could be acquired by 
drinking tuberculous milk, when it was proved 
that 20 per cent. of tuberculous lesions of bones 
=" were caused by infection from such 
milk. 

With regard to Mr. Harnett’s remarks, the slides 
showed that the cost of sterilising plant was small 
compared with that of labour. An expensive 
item in sterilisation was the coal used for an in- 
efficient boiler. The primus stove was only suit- 
able for the small farmer: it involved too much 
labour for large herds. 


THE MUSK RAT IN SCOTLAND 


At the statutory meeting of Aberdeen County 
Council, Lord Sempill moved that the Council 
take all necessary steps to prevent the incursion 
of, or to exterminate, if possible, any musk rats 
in the county. 


Some twenty-four years ago, said his Lordship, 
he had started in Aberdeenshire the movement 
for dealing with agricultural pests in the county, 
such a movement being essential for the regula- 
tion of those pests. Now, however, they were 
faced in Scotland with what he considered to be 
a much greater menace—the spread of the musk 
rat. 

He had been in communication with the Scot- 
tish Department of Agriculture and other authori- 
ties in connection with the matter, and had been 
very courteously supplied with a considerable 
amount of information regarding the menace. As 
to its seriousness, which his Lordship thought was 
not fully realised, he would like to read a letter 
which had been forwarded to him from an expert. 


In the letter it was stated:— 


“No one can yet define the limits of the dis- 
tribution of the musk rat in Scotland, but there 
is evidence that they extend now from the East 
Coast in Aberdeenshire, Forfar and Fife right 
across to Loch Lomond. I have impressed upon 
the authorities the need for finding all the out- 
lying colonies, and have called atténtion to the 
fact that musk rats thrive in brackish or even 
salt marshes, a circumstance which threatens a 
great deal of valuable estuarian land bordering 
upon the Forth.” 


Lord Sempill, continuing, pointed out that the 
musk rat had been brought to this country some 
eight or nine years ago to be bred in connection 
with supplying fur for ladies’ coats. Unfortu- 
nately, two or three of the rats had escaped from 
captivity--in Kincardineshire. he understood— 
and the result was now serious, 

The motion was carried unanimously, and the 
matter was remitted to the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Council to be dealt with. 
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SELF-CONTAINED HERDS 


HE management of dairy herds throughout 

this and other countries varies greatly 
according to the nature of the trade and condi- 
tions of farming. On many farms the vacancies 
in the herd are made good by the purchase of 
cows bought in the open market. This has been 
found necessary where it is not convenient to 
rear calves and where milk contracts are held. 
As against this plan a proportion of herds is 
maintained by the introduction of selected 
heifers bred from the cows in the herd and 
reared on the farm. These are the so-called 
* self-contained " herds and in such herds, as 
a rule, the only cattle bought in are bulls— 
according to requirements. On the other hand, 
some herds are recruited in varying degree 
from both sources, 

It is interesting to note how the management 
of herds has a very definite bearing on the 
campaign against contagious diseases such as 
tuberculosis and contagious abortion, The 
general experience is that these diseases are 
more readily eradicated in self-contained herds 
and the freedom of such herds from these affec- 
tions more readily maintained. Indeed, it might 
be claimed that it is essential that a herd be 
self-contained if it is to be kept free from the 
reintroduction of tuberculosis or contagious 
abortion, Perhaps the necessity for this proce- 
dure is not sufliciently well recognised. On that 
account we welcome the exceedingly interesting 
and comprehensive paper on this subject which 
is published elsewhere in this issue and contri- 
buted by Mr. P, Dolan, the Chief Veterinary 
Inspector of the Corporation of Dublin. The 
author shows that he is thoroughly conversant 
with the difliculties to be encountered and the 
precautions which must be observed to ensure 
success in the undertaking. 

That self-contained herds are so essential to 
success in the maintenance of the tubercle-free, 
abortion-free unit is due to the fact that these 
diseases are frequently reintroduced to clean 
herds by the purchase of cows in the open 
market. That has been found to be a serious 
danger in bovine tuberculosis even when the 
newly-purchased stock are subjected to the 
tuberculin test before they are admitted to the 
herd. Some of these cattle may have only 
recently been infected and do not*react for a 


time after purchase, Moreover, they may not 
be detected as tuberculous animals until they 
have spread the infection to neighbouring cows. 

In connection with contagious abortion it has 
also been stated that the agglutination test is 
not reliable when applied to in-calf cows or 
heifers infected during the current pregnancy. 
Some at least of these animals will not react 
until the time of abortion or calving or for two 
or three weeks afterwards. Both tuberculosis 
and contagious abortion have this in common, 
that they are most prevalent in adult cattle. 
Contagious abortion is essentially a disease of 
sexual maturity and very seldom is a maiden 
heifer found to be affected. As for tuberculosis, 
at least 90 per cent, of young bovines such as 
heifers are free from the disease. For these 
reasons, in the building up of clean herds which 
may afterwards come to be self-contained it is 
advisable, where possible, to buy cattle from 
clean herds or maiden heifers from approved 
sources and subject to test for tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion. 

It is not claimed that the campaign for the 
eradication of these diseases is an easy or prac- 
ticable one where the incidence is very high. 
In these cases alternative methods may be 
adopted as preliminary measures. But it is 
claimed that the success of the plan has been 
demonstrated both in this country and else- 
where and it is good policy to recommend it for 
individual herds where the circumstances ‘are 
favourable. The economic value and the Public 
Health importance of the procedure require no 
emphasis, 

It may be added that once the milk of the 
herds can be kept free from tubercle bacilli and 
of infection with the Brucella abortus, the way 
is greatly simplified for the production of high- 
grade milk. Attention is then focussed on the 
thorough sterilisation of utensils and scrupulous 
cleanliness in milk, 


A German abortion commission for the cam- 
paign against the diseases of breeding animals 
stales that live vaccines should be used only on 
heifeis and non-pregnant cows and then only in 
herds in which more than 10 per cent. of the ani- 
mals are infected. Heifers should not be bred for 
at least three months after being vaccinated nor 
cows for a period of six weeks. 

* * * * 


The Manx House of Keys have passed a Bill to 
prohibit the importation of live stock and dead 
meat into the island. The Bill empowers the 
Governor, acting on the advice of an advisory 
committee representative of farmers, butchers and 
the public, to make orders prohibiting all im- 
portation. Such orders =a not apply when a 
shortage of Manx stock was proved to exist. 
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Clinical Communications 


SOME CASES IN THE BITCH, WITH 
TETANY AS A PROMINENT 
SYMPTOM 


W. PHILIPSON MOSS, M.R.C.V.S. 
WOKING 


The following notes, concerning tetany that 
is encountered occasionally in bitches, may be 
of interest. No attempt is made to assign the 
causal factors involved in these attacks, except 
to draw attention to the times of their occur- 
rence, These occasions are (1) about the time of 
weaning, in nursing bitches, and (2) just 
preceding the signs of cestrus in maiden bitches. 

Apparently the affected animals do not require 
any artificial adjustment in the way of injections 
of gland substances for their recovery ; so long 
as the severity of the tetanic spasms can be 
reduced, recovery seems to be spontaneous. 

The sudden single attack of hysteria some- 
times to be noted at these times may be due to 
the same cause operating in milder degree. 

Case I.—Subject: An 18-months-old spaniel 
bitch. The bitch, which was nursing a healthy 
litter of pups four weeks old, suddenly collapsed. 
When examined she was lying on her side with 
the neck and limbs extended and the muscles 
tense. The pupils were fixed, but she was con- 
scious. The breathing was accelerated and 
thoracic, the membranes cyanosed. There was 
reflex excitability, and movement, etc. caused 
exacerbation of the symptoms with periods of 
tetany. 

Extract of spleen was injected intramuscu- 
larly, and morphine gr. i (about one-third of the 
amount of morphine that would have been used 
without the spleen extract). 

There was a marked improvement in an hour. 
in about four hours she appeared more or less 
normal. The milk seemed abundant and normal 
in appearance. 

She did not nurse her puppies again. 

Case I1.—Subject: A two-year-old Daschund 
bitch. This animal, too, was nursing a litter of 
healthy puppies four weeks old, and collapsed, 
suddenly. 

When examined, she was lying stretched out 
on her side, the muscles being in a state of 
rigidity. The respiration rapid and 
thoracic, the pupils fixed, the mouth open with 
the tongue protruded, and the mucous mem- 
branes were cyanosed. She appeared to be 
scarcely conscious. The milk was normal in 
amount and appearance. 

She received gr. ii of morphine sulphate and 
was placed, with hot water bottles, near an open 
window. <A perceptible improvement took place 
in the course of half-an-hour and another gr. i 
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morphine was injected. Next day, apart from 
the affects of the morphine, she was normal. 
She could not be induced to nurse the puppies 
again. 

Cask five-year-old) maiden 
fox terrier bitch. On the three preceding occa- 
sions cestrus had been ushered in with a single 
mild attack of hysteria, 

(Estrus occurred about six months prior to 
the present attack, 

On this occasion the owner noticed excite- 
ment, tremors and muscular twitchings and 
very quickly she fell over and lay on the ground 
in a tetanic spasm, 

When examined she was stretched out on her 
side, conscious, but the pupils were fixed and 


the muscles rigid. When relaxation occurred, 


some degree of rigidity remained, the breathing 
was thoracic, shallow, and too rapid for count- 
ing, and the visible mucous membranes were 
cyanosed, There was very marked reflex irrita- 
bilitv—the slightest movement caused such 
severe tetany and of such duration that 1 
hesitated to risk injecting. However, the risk 
being first explained to the owner, it was 
decided to inject. Unfortunately the dog died 
in consequence of arrest of respiration during a 
spasm which occurred whilst injecting the 
morphine. 

Case 1V.—Subject: An aged terrier bitch, She 
Was hursing a five-weeks-old litter and was 
found collapsed. 

She was lying on her side with the head drawn 
back, the muscles fixed and tense all over tne 
body. The breathing (thoracic in type) was 
shallow and too rapid to count. The mouth was 
open, the tongue protruded, the pupils were 
fixed. The dog was conscious but there was no 
sensibility to external stimuli such as noise or 
movement, 

In order to lessen the severity of tetany 
morphine (gr. iii) was injected. The dog was 
placed on cushions, with hot water bottles, near 
an open French window. Oxygen was injected 
subcutaneously to reducé the danger of asphyxia. 

In about half-an-hour there was a perceptible 
improvement in the rate of breathing, this 
improvement continuing until the next day, when 
the dog was able to rest quietly and occasionally 
walk about. . 

She had milk, which seemed normal in amount 
and appearance, 

N.B.—This bitch was sent to me for exami- 
nation two years after this occurrence. She 
then had an enormously enlarged abdomen for 
her size. There was obviously a growth present 
and I destroyed her. The bulk of this enlarge- 
ment was due to the spleen, which I forwarded 
to Dr. Sheather, who wrote as_ follows: 
“Without having made any microscopic exami- 
nation of sections, I should say that the case 
is either one of splenic leuczemia or of amyloid 
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disease of the spleen—the so-called sago spleen. 
The presence of scars (indicating that rupture 
of the organ has taken place at some time or 
another) inclines me to the latter view. I am 
preserving the specimen and should like as full 
particulars as you can supply... .”’ 

I have wondered since whether the symptoms 
above described could have been due to rupture 
of the spleen, or must the spleen have been 


STRYCHNINE POISONING 
IN THE DOG 


W. PHILIPSON MOSS, A.C., 
WOKING 

The tetany induced by toxic amounts of 
strychnine in the dog, may be distinguished from 
tetany due to some other causes by the con- 
vulsive movements immediately preceding it. 
The convulsive movements are a series of rapid 
contractions and relaxions of the muscles, often 
preceded by twitchings but always followed at 
once by a spasm of tetany. The tetany throws 
the limbs and neck into a state of exaggerated 
extension. The rapid contractions, taken to- 
gether, occupy a small fraction of time relative 
to the length of the tetanic spasm. 

If the animal does not succumb = from 
asphyxia due to the arrest of respiration during 
an attack of tetany, there follows a quiescent 
state. The duration of the quiescent state is 
determined by the amount of the dose and the 
susceptibility of the dog. 

When the strychnine has been acting on the 
dog for half-an-hour or more the convulsive 
Inovements preceding the tetany are not so 
vigorous ; moreover, the psychic factor being in 
operation, the quiescent stage is not one of re- 
laxation—it may be a state of collapse and fear. 
It may then be impossible to diagnose on sight. 

About six years ago Mr. EK. Lionel Clarke, of 
Richmond, first suggested to me the use of 
inorphine in cases of strychnine poisoning. 
Since then I have used morphine also in cases 
ot tetany from other causes, and with equal 
success, 

Vonition, which would be fatal in such cases, 
has never occurred in any case I have observed. 

The following are a few of the cases, which 
may be of interest. 

Case I.—Subject: A seven-year-old fox terrier 
dog. This animal was reported to have lost the 
use of the hind legs, and examination showed 
that the dog walked stiffly without flexing the 
joints of these limbs. The muscles were tense 
and hard, there was no pain and no marked 
* reflex irritability,” but on handling there was 
greater rigidity. The animal was rather sub- 


ject to constipation; an enema was therefore 
given, some impacted feces were removed 
digitally, and a dose of calomel was given. 


In response to a call two hours later it was 
found that the “ stiffness ’’ had extended to the 
muscles of the body generally. Handling or 
sudden movement induced a spasm of tetany 
lasting some seconds. 

Morphine (gr. ii) was administered by sub- 
cutaneous injection, and within half-an-hour 
there was some improvement. Next day, how- 
ever, the dog was still “ stiff’ and tetany could 
be induced. A further gr. ii morphine was 
injected, There was steady improvement, but 
the dog was stated to have been “ stiff” for 
about a week, 

Subsequently it was discovered that the dog 
had been playing with an open box of pills. The 
pills contained strychnine in small quantities. 

I1.—Sudject: A Scottish Terrier puppy, 
nine months old. The puppy was seen in the 
owner’s arms. Even during the relatively 
quiescent periods it seemed nervous and excited, 
panting, and with the tongue protruding. At 
intervals there occurred muscular tremors fol- 
lowed at once by tetany, with arrest of breathing 
und violent extension of the neck and limbs. 
The tetany lasted a few seconds, to be succeeded 
by the above-mentioned state. 

The force of the convulsive movements was 
almost sufficient to throw the puppy out of its 
owner’s arms, 

Morphine (gr. i), by injection, was sufficient 
to alleviate the symptoms. 

The owner a short while previously had given 
the puppy a teaspoonful of Easton’s syrup 
(strychnine 1/32 gr.). 

Case I11.—Subject: A retriever puppy, ten 
months old. When examined, the puppy was 
round lying on its side, breathing rapidly; the 
mouth was open, the tongue lolling, and the 
mucous membranes were cyanosed. The slightest 
movement, noise, ete., were sufficient to induce 
an attack of tetany with complete muscular 
rigidity and cessation of breathing. Asphyxia 
seemed imminent. 

The injecting of morphine (gr. iii) caused 
severe tetany. After relaxation occurred there 
Was no vomition, but what might be termed 
* gastric consciousness ” was evident for a few 
moments about 10 minutes after the injection. 

This was followed by less rigidity and easier 
and deeper breathing; the pupils were not so 
fixed, and reflex irritability was less pronounced. 

The dog was kept in the dark, with hot water 
bottles, near an open door. Next day the dog 
was about, but still jumpy. No further treat- 
ment was necessary. 

Case [V.—Subject: A mongrel bitch and her 
10-months-old puppy. Both were affected, and 
were examined in a darkened room, having been 
placed there by their owner, a medical practi- 
tioner. 

The slightest noise or movement was _ sufli- 
cient to send them off into violent convulsions, 
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| Some Cases of Diabetes in Dogs. Mivks, H. J. 
J.A.V.M.A. 34. 5. 620-6.) 


In the absence of blood sugar tests, the seven 
cases here described are better thought of, 
strictly, as cases having sugar in the urine 
rather than as instances of diabetes mellitus. 
Veterinarians, however, do not make as many 
urine examinations in puzzling cases as they 
should; did they do so they would, as did the 
author, occasionally encounter this form of 
diabetes and then, probably, when they least 
expect it. The descriptions of the disease to be 
found in veterinary text-books are chiefly 
notable for their brevity. 

For several years the author has observed 
what appeared to be some connection between 
the presence of sugar in the urine and some 
skin and eye lesions, especially alopecia of the 
former, and ulcerative keratitis in the latter. 
The cases here recorded illustrate this point, 
though Milks is still unable to say whether there 
is any true connection, or whether his cases 
have simply been coincidences. 

The need for more case reports is emphasised : 
a larger literature upon the diseases of small 
animals is needed, and a record of observations 
is necessary—it is the practitioner who should 
supply the information. 

W. B. 


% * * * * 


|On Contagious Abortion and Infertility in 
Cattle. WyssmMann, E. Schweiz. Archiv f. 
Tierhlk. 1932. Vol. 74, No. 8/9.) 


This is a valuable review of modern know- 
ledge on infectious abortion of cattle, to which 
much attention has been paid in Switzerland 
by the veterinary profession, society of cattle 
breeders and the Federal Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Apart from actual abortion, infection by 
Br. abortus is the cause of many other ills— 
retentio secundinarum, metritis, sterility, ete., 


ending in a tetanic spasm with cessation of res- 
piration. While the injections were being pre- 
pared each dog was alternatively walking about 
and falling over in convulsions, After a spasm 
an attempt to rise might be sufficient to induce 
further spasm. 

In these two cases the duration of the spasms 
of tetany was remarkable, so that it was 
always a relief to see relaxation of the muscles 
set in again. 

Each dog had a subcutaneous injection of 
morphine sulphate gr. iii (afternoon). In the 
evening another grain was injected into each 
dog. 

One dog died during the night; the other 
recovered. 


and of calf diseases. The author has also 
proved that prolonged gestation is sometimes 
associated with Br. abortus infection. Contagious 
abortion is often co-existent with contagious 
vaginitis and in dealing with sterility these in- 
fections must be given a prominent place. 

Methods of combating contagious abortion are 
discussed in detail. Eradication by hygienic 
measures alone has proved very difficult and 
vaccination must have expert control to be effec- 
tive. No progress can be made until codperation 
between the owner, the veterinary surgeon and 
the State has been effected. 

J. E. 


* * *% * * 
'SCHISTOSOMA BOVIS and S. MATTHEE!I in 
Irak, with Notes on the Development of Eggs 
of the S. HAEMATOBIUM Pattern. MacHartie, 
C., and Cuapwick, C. R. Trans. Roy. Soc. Trop. 
Med. and Hyg., 1932, Vol. 26, No. 2, pp. 147-156, 
14 figs. on 2 plates, 16 refs. | 


The determination of the species of the genus 
Schistosoma has always been a difficult matter 
and from time to time has led to sharp contro- 
versy. In 1929, Veglid and Le Roux reported 
the occurrence of a schistosome in cattle in South 
Africa closely resembling S. bovis but differing 
in the disposition of the vittelaria and in the 
shape of the eggs; these, instead of being fusi- 
form with a terminal spine, as in S. bovis, were 
more oval and closely resembled the eggs of 
S. hematobium, There was also stated to be a 
difference in the locations of the two parasites, 
S. bovis producing lesions in the urinary tract 
but S. matthee: producing only the intestinal 
infestation. 

In the present paper MacHattie and Chadwick 
report a number of observations throwing doubt 
on the validity of this recently created species. 
S. bovis is of very frequent occurrence in Irak, 
but no evidence of its location in the urinary 
tract has yet been found by these authors 
although careful search has been made_ in 
heavily infested animals. Examination of a 
large number of these werms showed that the 
distribution of the vittelaria is very variable 
and specimens containing eggs of the ty” ical 
S. bovis shape not infrequently show vitellaria 
agreeing with the description given for 
S. mattheei by Veglia and Le Roux: The sup- 
posed specific characteristic shape of the egg of 
S. mattheei also appears to be disqualified by 
the authors’ observations of a few specimens 
containing eggs agreeing with the description 
for S. mattheei taken from animals heavily in- 
fested with S. bovis, and finally by the discovery 
of two females, each containing eggs which con- 
formed to the two types described for S. bovis 
and S. mattheei. The production of the S. hama- 
tebium shape of egg by S. bows they regard as 
the result of some abnormality of the = shell 
gland. 
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[| Blackie,* who accepts the species S. mattheet, 
in a recent publication reports having found it 
in 11°83 per cent. of sheep and 30°S per cent. of 
cattle in Southern Rhodesia, also in ten natives 
and in a baboon, 

All of the ten natives were also infested with 
S. haematobium and the presence of S. matthee?, 
which, according to Blackie’s observations, 
appears to infest the urinary tract in man, was 
determined in eight of the cases from the finding 
of the eggs only. Trematodes in general are 
subject to considerable individual variation and 
it will probably be some time before it is Known 
with any degree of certainty whether the 
characters described for mattheei are of 
specific rank or not. | 

* Blackie, W. K., 1932. A Helminthological 
Survey of Southern Rhodesia. Memoir Series 
London School of Hyg. and Trop. Med. No. 5, 


pp. vi and 91. (10s. 6d. cloth, 8s. paper.) London. 
K. L. T. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

On the occasion of the thirtieth annual meeting 
of the South African Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held at Durban, the presidential 
address on “ Africa’s Debt to Science” was de- 
livered by Prof. P. J. du Toit. To illustrate what 
science has done for Africa, advances in preven- 
tive medicine and in veterinary science were con- 
sidered in detail. Progress in the science of 
nutrition, including the role of vitamins and 
minerals for man and stock, was summarised and 
the inter-relation of botanical and veterinary 
science indicated. Improvements in refrigeration 
and in communication were noted. What science 
can do for Africa in the future was indicated as 
increase in health, reduction of infantile mor- 
tality, eradication of diseases such as malaria 
and East Coast fever, organisation of native races 
and the development of large white dominions in 
Africa. According to Prof. du Toit, Africa should 
do much more to further research. The best use 
is not being made of either the money or the men 
available. Economy in brain power is necessary 
and men of great research capacity should not be 
wasted doing the work of junior clerks. Research 
should not be sacrificed for economy. Organisa- 
tion of research is necessary and also the creation 
of conditions such that outstanding men can de- 
vote themselves to research. 

Prof. E. M .Robinson considered “ The Develop- 
ment of Veterinary Bacteriology in South Africa” 
in his presidential address to Section C. The 
early work on bacteriology here was noted, then 
special diseases were considered. The work on 
anthrax, including immunisation, attenuation and 
methods of administration were described. The 

as gangrene group includes the organisms of 

lackquarter and the various methods of treat- 
ment were described, The usefulness of formo- 
lised vaccines against B. welchii and_ 
cedematiens was noted. The work on contagious 
abortion due to B. abortus and Vibrio faetus, and 
the salmonelloses, of importance to_the poultry 
industry, were discussed. Bovine tuberculosis is 
receiving attention; avian tuberculosis does not 
seem widespread. parabotulinum bovis, 
responsible for lamsiekte of cattle, was discussed 
and miscellaneous bacteriological conditions in 
domestic animals noted. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


MEETING AT ONDERSTEPOORT 


The twenty-third general meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held at Onderstepoort on September 
26th and 27th, 1932. 

There were present: Drs. P. J. du Toit, G. de 
Kock, E. M. Robinson, G. Martinaglia, J. Quinlan, 
J. G. Bekker, J. Quin, D. G. Steyn, A. D. Thomas, 
H. O. Monnig, J. R. Scheuber, and Messrs. H. Graf, 
R. du Toit, J. H. R. Bisschop, R. A. Alexander, J. D. 
Coles, P. S. Snyman, B. S. Parkin, A. E. Lund, L. 
Stonier, J. L. Dickson, V. Cooper, J. Zwarenstein, 
W. H. Chase, J. A. Thorburn, N. F. Viljoen, W. J. 
Ryksen, F. A. Verney, N. Starke, A. M. Howie, 
C. v. E. Maré, G. May, J. Spreull, J. J. G. Keppel, 
Cc. J. van Heerden, M. Henning, A. S. Canham, J. 
Chalmers, W. P. Hamlyn, F. J. Dunning, G. Melck, 
A. Matthew, C. Jackson, M. H. V. Brown, J. H. 
Mason, E. T. Henderson and H. H. Curson (Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer). 

Visitors included Dr. A. I. Malan, Mr. A. O. D. 
Mogg and all the cadet members. 

Apologies for absence were received from Mr. 
and Mrs. M. C. Robinson, Mr. W. A. Elder, Col. 
J. G. Bush, Mr. R. Paine, Mr. F. J. Carless (Presi- 
dent) and Mr. S. T. A. Amos (Vice-President). 

The chair was taken by Dr. P. J. du Toit, p.v.s., 
at 11am. The business being concluded at 12.15 
p.m., papers and demonstrations were given for 
the remainder of the meeting. Members of the 
Council agreed that a preliminary meeting of 
Council should be dispensed with. 


The minutes of the twenty-second general meet- 
ing (24/3/32) were read and adopted. (See June 
issue, 1932, Jl. S.A.V.M.A.) 


There was nothing arising from minutes in 
question, nor was there any discussion on Reports 
of Standing Committees previously circulated. 


Constitutton.—The following resolutions were 
passed and are to be added to the constitution: 


(a) Benevolent Fund.‘ That a sum of money 
be set aside and be at the disposal of the 
Council to be expended by the Council as 
they deem fit, in rendering assistance, in 
whatever manner they decide, to members 
of the profession (or their families or de- 
pendants) who have been members of the 
Association.” 


(b) Paragraph 10, General Meetings.—Insert (j) 
as follows: “ When with the sanction of 
Council an early expression of opinion by 
members of the profession is sought, a re- 
ferendum shall be held and the decision 
shall have the value of a resolution passed at 
an ordinary or special general meeting. The 
voting papers must be in the hands of the 
Hon. Secretary-Treasurer within 30 days of 
their original despatch.” 
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Membership.-—Messrs. W. G. Barnard, W. S. B. 
Clapham and L. W. Rossiter were elected to mem- 
bership. 


Obituary.—The deaths of Messrs. E. Wilson 
(7/6/32), J. Peddie (5/8/32) and E. B. Kellett 
(6/9/32) were reported, also that of the first Presi- 
dent of the S.A.V.M.A., viz., Mr. R. E. Montgomery. 


Coat of Arms.—-The coat of arms as drawn up 
by the Sub-Committee of Council (with the ad- 
vice of Prof. Blommaert, of Stellenbosch) was 
approved unanimously, the suggested mottoes to 
be submitted to a referendum of all members in 
good standing. 


GENERAL.—(i) Grievances, e.g., S. & T. 7s. 6d. 
p.d., to be addressed to Secretary, Protechnical 
Section, P.S.A. 

(ii) Notice of motion re Faculty and students to 
be considered by Council. 

(iii) Resolutions passed unanimously by the 
S.A.V.M.A. at its Spring Meeing 26/9/32: 


(a) “ This meeting of the South African Veteri- 
nary Medical Association wishes to express 
its indebtedness to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture for the way he has met the Director 
of Veterinary Services in making the 1932 
Spring Meeting a great success. This inter- 
change of thought, knowledge and experi- 
ence is not only of material benefit to the 
members present, but undoubtedly assists 
the officers of the Division in obtaining a 
new outlook on the problems that have to be 
solved. The meeting realises that veteri- 
nary science is daily becoming more im- 
portant and essential, not only to the State 
and to all forms: of local Government, but 
also to all owners of stock. For these 
reasons the great necessity of the early pas- 
sage of the Veterinary Bill is again stressed, 
and the meeting expresses the hope that the 
Minister will again use his influence and 
support to pave the way for the early in- 
troduction and passage of the Bill at the 
next Session of Parliament.” 

(b) Resolution on dehorning of cattle‘ That 
this meeting of the S.A.V.M.A. subscribes to 
the general principle of the dehorning of 
cattle. It urges that the object should be 
attained by the ‘ debudding’ of calves. It 
strongly objects to the dehorning of cattlé 
over four months, as this operation is asso- 
ciated with excessive pain and _ serious 
economic and painful sequele.” 

(c) Cattle Improvement Act.—‘ That this meet- 
ing of the S.A.V.M.A. supports the principles 
of improving the cattle industry and wel- 
comes the draft bill. With this object in 
view, it suggests the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, to be called the ‘ Cattle Industry 
Improvement Committee of the S.A.V.M.A..,’ 
to watch the interest of the profession in 
the development of this industry.” 


N.V.M.A. Divisional Report 


VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ITRELAND* 
GENERAL MEETING AT DUBLIN 


A General Meeting of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Lreland was held in the Veterinary 
College, Dublin, on Wednesday, November 23rd, 
1932, at 7.30 p.m. 

The following members were present :—Messrs. 
A. A. Donnelly (President), P. J. Howard, L. M. 
Magee, J. D. Whitty, J. S. McCann, Prof. J. F. 
Craig, J. M. Morris, D. Reeves, J. M. Murphy, R. J. 
Nolan, M. J. Ryan, P. F. Dolan, J. A. Flynn, W. E. 
McDonald, P. A. Rogan, F. O’Leary, J. J. Dundon, 
P. Harnett, F. J. Daly, R..H. Lambert, N. H. Lam- 
bert, E. W. Little, J. P. Nowlan, P. M. McManus, 
V. E. Stack, Prof. T. G. Browne, James Dodd, M. J. 
MacClancy, H. O’Leary, C. M. Griffin, J. E. Kenny, 
J. J. Condon, J. J. Lyons, R. R. Pierse, Sean 
O’Donovan and A, F. O’Dea. 

Correspondence.—Apologies for absence were 
received from Messrs. P. A. McCorry, F. S. Ring- 
wood and J. V. Carroll. 

Letters were also read from Mr. Hugh Dolan, 
Carrick-on-Shannon, and Mr. J. Lynch, New Ross. 

Election of members.—The following were 
elected members of the Association:—Messrs. 
R. R. Pierse, P. T. Begley and P. I. O’Donoghue, 


-proposed by Prof. Browne, seconded by Prof. 


O’Connor; Mr. T. F. Moran, Killarney, proposed by 
Mr. J. D. Whitty, seconded by Prof. J. J. O’Connor. 

Report of Council.__The report of Council was 
read and adopted. 

Paper.—A most instructive paper, entitled 
“ Self-Contained Herds and the Production of 
High-Grade Milk,” was then read by Mr. P. F. 
Dolan, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 

[Mr. Dolan’s paper and a report of the informa- 
tive discussion which followed its presentation 
are reproduced at the commencement of this issue. 
—Eb., V.R.] 

A meeting of exceptional interest terminated 
with the passing of votes of thanks to the essayist 
and to the President for his conduct of the pro- 
ceedings. 


J. J. O’Connor, Hon. Secretary. 


* Received for publication, December 20th, 


The following members were accordingly 
clected: Messrs. Verney, Quinlan, Bisschop, Melck, 
Snyman and Bekker, with Dr. Quinlan as con- 
venor. 

After votes of thanks to the Chairman and Dr. 
de Kock and to the ladies for supplying tea, the 
meeting terminated. 

H. H. Curson, Hon. Secretary-Treasurer. 


= 
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Notes and News | DEATH OF PROFESSOR IVANOFF 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest fo 
inclusion in these columns. 


* * * 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


Jan. 16th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4.30 p.m. 

Jan, 18th.—R.C.V.S. Special Meeting of Council. 
R.C.V.S. Dinner Committee. 


Jan. 20th.—Annual Meeting of the Mid-West 
and South Wales _ Division. 
N.V.M.A., at Bristol. 


Jan. 27th.—-Annual General Meeting and Dinner 
of the Royal Counties Division. 
N.V.M.A., at Reading. 


Jan. 8ist.—R.C.V.S, Council Election : Overseas 
Voting Papers issued. 

April 1st.—R.C.V.S. Annual Fees due. 

April 5th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 6th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 6th.—R.C.V.S, Annual Dinner, 

April 7th.—R.C.V.S. Council and Committee 


Meetings. 
PERSONAL 
Mr. J. R. Hayhurst Honoured.—Although Mr. 
J. R. Hayhurst, M.R.C.Vv.S., D.V.S.M. (VvICT.), the 


Superintendent and Chief Veterinary Inspector of 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market, etc., who was 
the Chairman of the Examination Committee of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute and the Chairman of 
the Board of Examiners for the year 1931-32, did 
not seek re-election to that office, he has accepted 
the Council’s invitation to act as President of the 
Veterinary Hygiene Section of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute’s Congress to be held at Blackpool in 
June next. 

It will interest members of the profession to 
learn that in May last Mr. Hayhurst enjoyed the 
distinction of having conferred upon him the 
Honorary Degree M.1.c.p. & s. (CAL.)—Member of 
the International College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, India, while in August he also had con- 
ferred upon him the Honorary’ Fellowship 
Diploma (F.1.c.p. & s.)—Fellowship of the Inter- 
— College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
ndia. 


Appointment.—Mr. E, G. Duncan, M.R.C.Vv.Ss., of 
Biggar, has been appointed as Assistant Veteri- 
nary Officer, West Riding County Council. 


Birth.—On January 3rd, 1933, to Maud, wife 
of R. D. Callaghan, m.r.c.v.s., Glenthorn, Tawney 
Street, Boston, Lines., a son. 


* * % 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


A PIONEER OF ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


We regret to announce that, as recorded in the 
Revue Générale de Médecine Vétérinaire, Decem- 
ber 15th, 1932, the death has occurred of Professor 
Dr. E. J. Ivanoff, Director of the Animal Breeding 
Institute of Ascania Nova, in the Ukraine, Russia. 
He was formerly a military veterinary surgeon, 
and by his studies of artificial insemination in the 
Russian studs he gained a world-wide reputation. 

Dr. Ivanoff visited this country during the 
months of December, 1929, and January, 1930, 
and gave (in French) a lecture on “ Artificial 
Insemination of Mammals,” at the Imperial 
Bureau of Animal Genetics, King’s Buildings, 
University of Edinburgh, in December, 1919. This 
lecture was afterwards translated by Mr. Henry 
Fox, M.R.C.Vv.s., who is also a Doctor of Veterinary 
Science and Doctor of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Kharkov, and printed in the Veterinary 
Record, January 11th, 1930. Probably his mas- 
terly lecture will be reproduced in booklet form 
for the benefit of students and others interested 
in that subject. Soon after leaving this country 
Professor Ivanoff paid a visit to Paris, where he 
gave a lecture on the same subject before the 
Academie Vétérinaire de France. 

In the Veterinary Journal of May, 1923, pp. 164- 
173, he published a paper on “ The Artificial In- 
semination of the Silver Fox.” Dr. Ivanoff was 
63 vears of age. 


[An article on “ Artificial Insemination in the 
Bitch,” by Mr. Henry Gray, M.R.C.v.s., which 
appeared in the Velerinary Record, June 10th, 
1922, gives a brief account of the history of this 
subject. Marshall’s “ Physiology of Reproduc- 
tion,” of which there are at least two editions, 
deals with it, and there is a little book on “ The 
Causes of and Remedy for Sterilily in Mares, Cows, 
Sheep and Bitches,’ compiled by Mr. C. H. Huish, 
79, Station Road, Redhill, Surrey, and which has 
run through seven editions. To those interested in 
silver-fox farming, = which appeared in 
the Veterinary Record and in the Veterinary 
Journal will prove of value.) 


* * * 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 


Major P. S. Sparling reverted to the British 
establishment with effect from December 30th 
last, and is now doing duty at Newport, Mon. 

Captain J. P. pany & M.c., returned to the 
Southern Command on January 2nd, and is now 
doing duty at Bulford. 

Major J. Mullany sailed for Hong Kong on 
January 4th, for a full tour of duty abroad. 

Major M. A. Murphy was posted from the 
Southern to the Eastern Command on January 
4th, and is now doing duty at Woolwich. 

Major B. J. W. Nicholas reverted to the British 
establishment with effect from January 4th, and is 
now doing duty at Aldershot. 

Major C. Davenport, 0.B.E., F.R.C.Vv.S., arrived 
home from India on January 6th, and has been 
posted to Woolwich for duty as Officer Command- 
ing R.A.V.C. Depot. 

Lieutenant - Colonel L. M. Verney, v.s.o., 
F.R.C.V.S., and Captain H. C. Jerrom are at present 
in this country on leave from India. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—TERRITORIAL 
ARMY 


Jan. 3.—Maj. and Bt. Col. A. F. Castle, F.r.c.v.s., 


Murray, Robert, 12, Church Street, Rugeley, 
Staffs. Graduated Edinburgh, May 20th, 1903; 
died January Sth, 1933, aged 53 years. 


vacates the appointment of D.A.D.V.S. of a Div. 
(Nov. 17th, 1932.) 


| 

| 
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| 
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BIOLOGISTS AND THE STATE 


At the recently-held annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of British Zoologists a considerable 
amount of time was given to discussion of various 
suggestions for the improvement of biological 
teaching in the schools. A resolution, proposed 
by Professor E. W. MacBride, F.R.s., “ that vaca- 
tion classes at the universities for teachers of 
science in schools are highly desirable,” ‘was 
agreed to. Several —— emphasised the value 
of such classes for keeping teachers in isolated 

ositions in touch with the rapid change in out- 
ook of the science, but it was also emphasised 
that classes of this kind could be of little use to 
teachers who had not previously been trained 
in the science. 

A report on the recent National Conference on 
the place of ee in Education was given by 
Mr. i. R. Hewer. It was agreed that one of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of the extension 
of biological teaching, which is now rapidly going 
on, is the multiplicity of the senior examinations 
for which students must be prepared and of the 
syllabuses for these examinations. ; 

The President opened a discussion on the im- 
portance of zoological advice to the State, point- 
ing out that there is at present no authoritative 
body whose duty it is to express opinions on 
biological questions as they arise and to correlate 
biological research. As a result avoidable delay 
often occurs, with harmful results. He instanced 
the spread of the musk rat in this country as an 
example, and suggested that the Council of the 
Association should press for the formation of a 
body similar to the recently formed Agricultural 
Research Council, but concerned with biological 

uestions. It was agreed to put this before the 
souncil. 

On the motion of Professor F. Balfour Browne 
a scheme for reduction of the present confusion 
resulting from frequent alteration of zoological 
names was discussed and supported by a large 
majority of those present. 


* * * * 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 


A course of practical training for intending 
candidates for the Examination for Inspectors of 
Meat and Other Foods will commence at the Insti- 
tute on Friday, February 10th. Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH <n OUTBREAKS IN 
1 


LARGE MIDLAND AREA AFFECTED 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was 
confirmed on Tuesday at Birmingham, Derby, 
Leicester and Nuneaton. In each case the 
affected animals were pigs. ° 

The prohibition of movement orders affect the 
counties of Derby, Leicester, Northampton, 
Nottingham, Stafford, Warwick and Worcester. 

The most serious effects of the standstill order 
are felt in Leicestershire, where hunting was in 
full swing and had to be stopped. 


The scientific investigations of milk that have 
been made in the past three decades have all 
demonstrated that it plays an essential rdle in the 
human dietary and is of particular benefit to 
the very young. Furthermore, they have also fur- 
nished an explanation of the esteem in which milk 
and its products have been held by the human 
race since the dawn of civilisation.—Conn. Agri. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 
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Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first Reet on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 
Il correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 

tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 
* * * * * 


BR. ABORTUS IN POLL EVIL AND FISTULOUS 
WITHERS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—In the course of the last few years it) has 
been found in America and on the Continent that 
Br. abortus is commonly associated with poll evil 
and fistulous withers in horses. 

Recently, through the courtesy of Mr. J. B. 
Walker, a case of fistulous withers was brought 
to our notice from which Br. abortus has been 
isolated in pure culture. The blood serum of the 
affected horse agglutinated up to 1 in 500. 

In view of this finding and in order to ascertain 
the frequency with which Br. abortus is present 
in such abscesses in horses in Great Britain, it is 
desired to get in touch with veterinary surgeons 
who meet these two conditions in the course of 
their practices. It will be greatly appreciated if 
members of the profession who know of such 
cases and who are willing to assist in the collec- 
tion of material, will communicate with the 
Director, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries’ 
Laboratory, New Haw, Weybridge. Upon the re- 
ceipt of a letter or postcard, sterile containers 
and syringes will be forwarded without delay. 

Fluid from unopened abscesses is desired, as 
contaminating organisms quickly invade the 
lesion after opening and increase the difficulty of 
carrying out the bacteriological examination of 
the abscess contents. Two or three c.c.s of blood 
are sufficient for the agglutination test. This 
quantity may be conveniently obtained from an 
ear vein with a medium-sized hypodermic needle. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. M. DUFF, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


For the Director. | 
Veterinary Laboratory of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 
New Haw, Weybridge. 
January 9th, 1933. 


* * 
TREATMENT OF JOHNE’S DISEASE 
To THE EpITroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In your issue of the Record of January 7th 
you publish a letter from Dr. English in which 
he states that he is somewhat surprised that chaul- 
moogra oil and sodium morrhuate preparations, 
which have proved’ so successful in man for 
leprosy, have not been tried in cattle suffering 
from Johne’s disease. 

I should like to point out that chaulmoogra oil 
has been used experimentally in.America by W. 
Williams*, and in this country by myself. in cattle 
suffering from Johne’s disease. Experimental 
treatment was conducted upon six animals in 
advanced stages of Johne’s disease by me in the 
summer of 1928; in three cases definite improve- 
ment resulted a few weeks after treatment and in 
the others there was no marked change following 
the use of these drugs after several months. 

The experimental treatment was discontinued 
for the following reasons: firstly, because chaul- 
moogra oil is too expensive for most owners and 
necessitates continual intravenous or intra- 
muscular injections every day or two for several 
weeks or months; secondly, because the animals 


‘Journ. Amer. Vel. Med. Assoc. Vol. 72 p. 1070-1072. 
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are spreading the disease upon the farm during 
this prolonged treatment and are a danger to the 
healthy stock, and, thirdly, under ordinary condi- 
tions on the farm the drugs failed to give satis- 
factory results in 50 per cent. of the experimental 
cases. 
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other members who have done this operation for 
the condition, especially with regard to its advis- 
ability, the risks and possible sequelae, and the 
results obtained. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours etc., 


I am, Sir, Cyrit ELPHICKE. 
Yours truly. 67, St. John’s, 
K. D. Downnam. Bedford. 
Harper Adams Agricultural College, * * * * * 


Newport, Shropshire. 
January 9th, 1933. 


To THE EpITroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—With reference to the letter from Dr. 
English on the above subject in the issue of the 
Veterinary Record of January 7th, I would point 
out that the possibilities of chaulmoogra oil as a 
cure for Johne’s disease were the subject of a 
paper presented at the 64th annual meeting of the 
A.V.M.A., at Philadelphia, September, 1927, by 
Dr. W. W. Williams, and the article is published 
in the April, 1928, number of the Journal A.V.M.A.., 
entitled “ A Possible Cure for Johne’s Disease.” 

I gave chaulmoogra oil a trial in cases of 
Johne’s disease the same year following the pub- 
lication of Dr. Williams’ article. In my experi- 
ence the results were not encouraging. 

am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
O. V. GUNNING. 

Tutbury, 

Nr. Burton-on-Trent. 


January 8th, 1933. 
PERONEAL TENOTOMY IN STRINGHALT 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—I_ have recently met in my practice with 


A USEFUL PORTABLE GAS CYLINDER 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—When new apparatus appears and proves 
useful it is, to my mind, a wise step that those who 
have knowledge of its use should make their 
findings known. 

I have lately had the experience of using a 
small portable gas cylinder by means of which 
oxygen, nitrous oxide, carbon dioxide and oxygen 
and carbon dioxide may be administered to 
animals. I have used the nitrous oxide in eight 
cases on cats. I have found it to be safe and 
remarkably efficient, and I have no doubt that 
this gas will prove useful to many veterinary sur- 
geons when performing minor operations. The 
use of carbon dioxide in resuscitation is well 
known, and in two cases I have employed this gas 
following chloroform anesthesia. Probably 
with the advent of a safe and useful portable 
apparatus veterinary practitioners will often 
avail themselves of its use. 

Yours faithfully, 
; JAMES McCunn. 

Royal Veterinary College, 


Camden Town, N.W.1. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the 
following: — 


a case of stringhalt in a prize Shire mare, and I Reports of meetings of the Derbyshire, the Lan- 
} am rather keen to do a peroneal tenotomy. I cashire and the Scottish Metropolitan Divisions, 
‘I should be extremely grateful to you if, through N.V.M.A., from Messrs. W. J. Ironside, A. L. Mullen 
My your paper, I could hear of the experiences of and J. N. Ritchie, the respective Hon. Secretaries. 
i Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927 
| SUMMARY OF RETURNS 
| Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic Sheep | Swine 
| Disease. Mange. Scab. | Fever 
Animals Out- | 
| slaugh- | breaks 
_ Out- Out- | tered as | reported , Out- Out- Swine 
Period. _ breaks | Animals|/ breaks | diseased | by the | Animals | breaks | breaks | slaugh- 
con- attacked.|| con- or ex- Local attacked. con- con- tered. 
‘; firmed firmed. | posed to |Authori- | firmed. | firmed 
h | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Period 16th to 31st Dec., 1932 17 22 7 1237 | 6 | #17 | SI | 43 24 
Corresponding period in | 
gare | 23 25 — — | 6 | 6 45 | 114 70 
1930 ins 37 12 16 39 | 28 
1929 an “a — 22 22 2 122 | 9 15 77 | 140 75 
Total Ist January to 3lst | | 
December, 1932... | 344 418 25 2 659 127 | 202 364 1,555 757 
Corresponding period in | 
1931 ies se _ 465 516 97 10,649 | 138 237 | 347 | 2,026 902 
, 1930 aon _— wan 392 446 8 306 | 201 300 | 478 2,408 1,071 
1929 #. - || 439 529 38 3,570 204 392 | 666 | 2,981 1,736 


